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THE PASSING OF THE PARLOR SUITE 

By Walter A. Dyer 

Author of "The Lure of the Antique/' "Early American Craftsmen/' 
"Creators of Decorative Styles/' etc. 



I HAVE always found it difficult to understand 
the artistic (or inartistic) madness that fell 
upon us during the greater part of the nine- 
teenth century, during the period commonly spoken 
of as the Victorian Era. Decorative degeneration 
set in early in the century, when both England and 
America forgot the ideals of Sheraton and Phyfe 
and succumbed to the enchantment of the false- 
classic French Empire in its more monstrous forms. 
By 1820 we were in the thick of it, and by 1830 
furniture forms had become heavy and cumbersome. 
The square piano gave the keynote to the decorative 
scheme. As some wit has put it, Chickering super- 
seded Chippendale. 

Rosewood followed mahogany, and black walnut 
and imitation ebony followed that, until at length no 
piece of furniture was considered "rich" unless it 
was sombre. Then came a strange, misguided im- 
pulse toward ornament, exemplified in the ornate 
carving of furniture, mostly ill executed, and in the 
collection of household bric-a-brac. 

This craze for something "fancy" continued almost 
to the dawn of the present century. I can well 
remember the atrocities that were once thought so 

fine, and I would like, 
for the sake of contrast, 
to visualize a typical 
middle-class home in a 
medium-sized American 
city in the late '80's. 




The Robinsons have built a new house. It is 
a very fine house, with hardwood floors, hot and 
cold water, and furnace heat. The upper story is 
shingled and stained red; the lower story is clap- 
boarded and painted brown. Jig-saw ornaments 
embellish the cornices and the piazza, and the front 
door is bristling with mouldings. The parlor is 
papered with an extremely gilt paper of a scroll pat- 
tern, and a hand-painted peacock-blue plush scarf 
ornaments the top of the piano, on which rests a 
wire photograph holder tied with a red ribbon bow. 
On the mantel is a pink silk scarf with silk balls 
dangling from it, a gilt French clock, a pair of gaudy 
vases, and an odd assortment of souvenirs. Above 
it hangs Rosa Bonheur's "Horse Fair." 

In one corner there is a black walnut "what-not" 
bearing the bric-a-brac which the mantel would not 
hold. I need hardly catalogue the various objects. 
On one wall hangs by a ribbon a doll's rolling-pin, 
covered with velvet, into which brass hooks have 
been screwed to hang keys on. Near it hangs a toy 
bellows, hand-painted with gilt and forget-me-nots, 
bearing a small and inaccurate thermometer. These 
things, fashioned by feminine hands, were doubtless 
purchased at the church fair, at an extortionate 
figure. 

The Robinsons are very proud of all this, but their 
chief joy is their parlor suite, or "suit," as it was 
more often called. This consists of a sofa, a 
cramped divan, an armchair, a piano stool, and two 
side-chairs. They are all made of wood painted in 
imitation of ebony, with yellow lines. They are 
ornamented with carving and moulding, and they 
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Courtesy of the La n son Furniture Co 



Solid comfort. An overstuffed davenport with Louis 

XV DETAILS AND REMOVABLE SEAT CUSHIONS 



.ourtcsy of S, Karpen and 
Bros. 

Designed for comfort. A living-room 

ARMCHAIR, FULLY UPHOLSTERED, WITH 
REMOVABLE SEAT CUSHION. The LEGS GIVE 
A HINT OF THE QUEEN ANNE STYLE 

obviously "match. " But the triumph of this suite is 
its upholstery. Herein the manufacturer displayed 
rare genius, for, though all are upholstered in gay 
plush, no two pieces are of the same color. One is 
wine color, one amber, one garnet, one bottle green, 
one peacock-blue, and one steel gray. Incidentally, 
I might add that these same colors may be found 
reproduced in a lemonade set on the sideboard, 
which the thrifty Mrs. Robinson secured through 
the purchase of a certain brand of tea. Chenille 
table covers and portieres complete the picture. 

But we will not linger longer in the Robinson 
abode. We have had a sufficient glimpse of it to 
recall the so-called style that prevailed during that 
estimable period. I merely wish to keep that parlor- 
suite in mind, for we have at last witnessed the 
passing of that form of furnishing. 

It is all part of our happy emergence from a taste 
for false elegance, the effort to be fine. We have 
been gradually learning the value of simplicity in 
furniture and decoration, and a greater familiarity 
with the period styles has given us a better grounded 
taste. The modern home, with all its faults, its con- 
tinued conventionality and occasional insincerity, is 
better than the home of the Robinsons. For this 
progress we should be grateful. 

Nevertheless, we should still be on our guard. It 
is all too easy to go to a furniture store and purchase 
the thing that happens to be in vogue at the moment. 
The selection of home fitments 
should be based on a surer 
foundation than that. It is 
only after we 
have gained 
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comprehension of the significance of style in furni- 
ture, and a feeling for the value of simplicity, 
sincerity, and restraint that we are able to spend 
our money wisely and well. 

There is plenty of bad furniture still in the mar- 
ket, but fortunately there is good furniture as well. 
Armed with a proper sense of discrimination, we are 
reasonably safe. The manufacturers are giving 
us good things if we have wisdom to select them. 
What, then, has come to take the place of the old- 
parlor-suite? In the first place it may be said that 
the parlor itself is a thing of the past century. Most 
modern homes combine the parlor and sitting-room 
in a living-room or living-hall, wherein the elegance 
of the one is supposed to be combined with the com- 
fort of the other. And that is the keynote of the 
new living-room furniture, the combination of com- 
fort with beauty, which, in the last analysis, should 
be the criterion of all good furniture. 

In the modern living-room we do not arrange 
suites that "match." We select pieces suitable to our 
needs that harmonize in style and color but do not 
"match." We gain at once harmony and variety. 
The problem of selection, to be sure, becomes more 
difficult, but our range of choice has become greater. 
We can solve the problem by an exercise of our 
improved taste and increased knowledge of artistic 
requirements. 

For the modern living-room a wide variety of 
furniture is now being made, from the light wicker 
stand to the heavy mahogany davenport. For the 
principal pieces, those which now take the place of 
the old-time suites, there are chairs, sofas, divans, 
and couches, both lightly and heavily upholstered, 
from which it is possible to make a selection at once 
varied and homogeneous. 

We have lost nothing in the art of upholstery; we 
have, rather, learned much. Soft cushions and easy 
springs are hard to beat for comfort, but they are 
now made in more sanitary fashion, with less danger 
of rust corrupting and moth destroying. Remov- 
able cushions in place of deeply upholstered 
seats and backs are the latest improvement, and 
with the aid of the vacuum cleaner it is quite 
possible to keep them clean and free from dust.' 
In the matter of style we have everything 
from reproductions of grandmother's wing chairs 
to couches of no period style but that of the 
twentieth century. Some of the most attractive 
pieces are those which borrow graceful lines and 
details from the period styles without pretending 
to be reproductions. 
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Courtesy of J. P. Mctlugh & .v-u 

There is no reason why the modern living-room 
should not be at once homelike and artistic. The 
old parlor-suite is gone, and with it the gilded cane 
chair, the hand-painted satin cushion that no one 
was allowed to touch, and the dust-collecting 
lambrequin. Even the Morris chair, which at least 
deserved some credit for its comfort, is fast follow- 
ing the spring rocker into the limbo of forgotten 



things. We have come to learn that it is not 
necessary to furnish the room in Mission or any 
other style of the hour to have it up to date. 
With the passing of the parlor-suite we have 
arrived at a time when the living-room can be a 
livable room. That passing, indeed, is the sign 
and symbol of our artistic emancipation; may 
there be no steps backward. 
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